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The specter of alcoholism did loom over the Philly Free School— less so for me than for 
Mike, Nick, and Jeremy. Mike and Nick were perpetual barflies- it was a lifestyle choice they 
made (not only was Anna Land also a barfly, the whole Land clan had booze in their blood). 
The bar scene in Aughts Philly did have a hinge to glamour (I often wondered if it did in 
preceding decades), and, if you hit the right bar at the right time, you might think you'd found 
a racy version of Shangri-La. That's what I get from Jeremy's portrait of Mike at The Dive in 
South Philly in the late Aughts— a sense of celestial peace. Given the contexts in which he 
lived, it was an odd quirk of Mike Land's character (not shared by Anna) which I often noticed- 
he could be peaceful and, given the right congenial reception (especially if it included free 
drinks or weed), knew how to relax. He was also openly critical of my workaholic approach to 
the arts, and was wont to laugh at how overextended I was. On the other hand, I would note to 
myself, he was only too happy to take advantage of my workaholism and make his mark as my 
numero uno wing-man in the Philly Free School. Where bar-stool savoir faire was concerned, I 
couldn't compete— Mike Land had "it" and I didn't. 

Though it skirts viciousness to say so, Jeremy really didn't have either— he was only 
creative intermittently, and his bar-stool style was too bizarre and blubbery to attract many 
acolytes (Mike and Nick, especially together, were never at a loss for acolytes). He'd appear to 
be digging in to some obscure French literature and repeatedly shoot nervous glances in all 
directions. In some ways, Jeremy never got over being a narcissistic adolescent— he always 
acted as if everyone was watching him. If I had a bar-stool flaw, it was lechery. If I saw a 
woman I fancied, I'd get twitchy, wanting to approach her and being paranoid that someone 
would beat me to the punch. Mike Land was more casual and less urgent about such biz, and 



Nick was relatively lust-innocent. By the time Jeremy snapped this portrait, the square had 
collapsed utterly. When Mike would visit from L.A., he kept a low profile. I'm guessing (though 
I don't know) that Mike and Jeremy ran into each other at The Dive by chance. 

Jeremy, by the late Aughts, was a blubbery character in general. He was desperate 
enough to call his then-newfangled reading series "Toiling in Obscurity," and affix the tag-line 
"even our minor accomplishments are overshadowed by our utter anonymity" to ads for it. It 
seemed to me he never recovered from the Free School years; nor was he big or mature enough 
to admit it. Jeremy was a slave to emotions he pretended not to have. Mike, who was raised by 
a therapist mother and had a candid streak, less so. Mike's gaze here is candid— it seems to be 
a moment of respite from worldly concerns for him. The animating contradiction of the portrait 
is between earthiness and ethereality. That the peace of heaven could descend upon a bar in 
South Philly is interesting— Mike's facial expression and the perfectly balanced (and painterly) 
composition have something ineffable in them. 

It's a captured moment of visual ecstasy with many levels of torment behind it. I never 
saw Jeremy in an ecstatic mood— he was supremely self-conscious, and went out of his way to 
impose his vision of artifice on everyone. Jeremy's camera eyes were better than he was. This 
is a night which I would 've ruined for Jeremy had I been there. I was already doing grown-up 
things like putting out books and reading in foreign cities. Some of my books were being taught 
at major universities (I mentioned this in a conversation I had with Jeremy at around this 
time). By being grown-up, I had broken Jeremy's sacred faith of Peter Pan-ism. We mutually 
considered the other's gold foolish. 
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